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determine the most promising outlet is basic. It is generally less expensive in normal times to engage the services of several middlemen in locating the best market than to consign the goods and waste large sums of money in duplicating freight shipments, in demurrage charges or in excessive expense occasioned by prolonged storage and delays in sale.
Few indeed seem to realize that in the absence of large scale comprehensive selling organizations market information is obtained, not by asking and receiving it, but by bargaining and selling the commodities themselves successively to each of a series of middlemen whose connections and knowledge cause the forwarding of the goods toward the consumer. The knowledge which each of these middlemen possesses is an important part of his stock in trade. He capitalizes upon this knowledge because the majority of middlemen are disconnected and are largely groping in the dark. It is not at all surprising that guessing accompanied by frequent mistakes is the rule among this "hit-or-miss" system of obtaining'market information and connections. In fact, the surprise is that the system works as well as it does.
The elements of weakness in this common scheme of distributing have been largely overcome by consolidation of all or a large proportion of local assembling and of local distributing units into comprehensive exchanges, clearing houses, federations, or other trade organizations. Thus the various California cooperative concerns, the American Cranberry. Exchange, the various large meat-packing companies and many others have more or less consolidated or industrialized the service of distributing. Where this has been accomplished a few effective company departments or a comparatively small number of brokerages, and in some cases but a single brokerage or exchange, effect scientific distribution of most of the products of a whole industry. Where such comprehensive selling systems have not been developed uumer*